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of the rest. These become envious of the beau- 
ty of the former, envious of their taste, envious 
of their clothing, and, above all, jealous of the 
admiration bestowed upon them. In this evil 
state of mind one passion begets another; and 
instances have occurred, where some of these 
have felt displeased at the apparent coldness 
and indifference of their own partners, because 
they have appeared to turn their eyes more 


EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S ‘PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 67.) 

Tam afraid I shall be thought more cynical 
than just, more prejudiced than impartial, more 
given to censure than to praise, if in temples, 
apparently dedicated to good humor, cheerful- 
ness and mirth, I should say that sources were 
to be found, from whence we could trace the 
rise of immoral passions. But human nature is| upon the favorites of the night, than upon 
alike in all places, and if circumstances should | themselves. 
arise in the ball-room, which touch as it were| In the same room, when the parties begin to 
the strings of the passions, they will as natural-| take their places to dance, other little circum- 
ly throw ‘out their tone there as in other places | stances not unfrequently occur, which give rise 
Why should envy, jealousy, pride, malice, an-| to other passions. Many aiming to be as near 
ger, or revenge, shut themselves out exclusively | the top of the dance as possible, are disappointed 
from these resorts, as if these were more than|of their places by others, who have just stept 
ordinarily sacred, or more than ordinary reposi-| into them, dissatisfaction, and sometimes mur- 
tories of human worth. murs, follow. Each, in his own mind, supposes 

In examining the interior of a ball-room it| his claims and pretensions to the higher place 
must be confessed, that we shall certainly find| to be stronger on account of his money, his 
circumstances occasionally arising, that give | connections, his profession, or his rank. Thus 
birth to feelings neither of a pleasant nor of a| his own dispositions to pride are only the more 
moral nature. It is not unusual, for instance, | nursed and fostered. Malice, too, is often en- 
to discover among the females one that excels gendered on the occasion ; and though the par- 
in the beauty of her person, and another that| ties would not be allowed by the master of the 
excels in the elegance of her dress. The eyes| ceremonies to disturb the tranquillity of the 
of all are more than proportionally turned upon | room, animosities have sometimes sprung up 
these for the whole night. This little cireum- between them, which have not been healed in 
stance soon generates a variety of i improper pas- | a little time. I am aware that in some large 
sions. It calls up vanity and conceit in the| towns of the kingdom regulations are made 
breasts of these objects of admiration. It raises! with a view to the prevention of these evils, 
up envy and jealousy, and even anger in some’ but it is in some only; and even where they 
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are made, though they prevent outward rude 
behaviour, they do not prevent inward dissatis- 
faction. Monied influence still feels itself often 
debased by a lower place. 

If we were to examine the ball-room, we 
should find new circumstances arising to call 
out new and degrading passions. We should find 
disappointment and discontent often throwing 
irritable matter upon the mind. Men, fond of 
dancing, frequently find an over proportion of 
men, and but few females in the room, and 
women, wishing to dance, sometimes find an 
over proportion of women, and but few men; 
so that partners are not to be had for all, and a 
number of each class must make up their minds 
to sit quietly, and to lose their diversion for 
the night. Partners too are frequently dissatis- 
fied with each other. One thinks his partner 
too old, another too ugly, another below him. 
Matched often in this unequal manner, they go 
down the dance in a sort of dudgeon, having 
no cordial disposition towards each other, and 
having persons before their eyes in the same 
room with whom they could have cordially 
danced, Nor are instances wanting where the 
pride of some has fixed upon the mediocrity of 
others, as a reason, why they should reluctantly 
lend them their hands, when falling in with 
them in the dance. The slight is soon perceiv- 
ed, and disgust arises in both parties. 

Various other instances might be mentioned, 
where very improper passions are excited. I 
shall only observe, however, that these passions 
are generally stronger and give more uneasiness, 
and are called up to a greater height, than 
might generally be imagined from such appa- 
rently slight causes. In many instances, indeed, 
they have led to such serious misunderstand- 
ings, that they were only terminated by the 
duel. 

From this statement I may remark here, 
though my observation be not immediately to 
the point, that there is not probably that por- 
tion of entertainment, or that substantial plea- 
sure, which people expected to find at these 
monthly meetings. The little jealousies arising 
about precedency, or about the admiration of 
one more than of another; the falling in occa- 
sionally with disagreeable partners; the slights 
and omissions that are often thought to be 
purposely made; the head-achs, colds, sick- 
nesses, and lassitude afterwards, must all of 
them operate as so many drawbacks from this 
pleasure : and it is not unusual to hear persons, 
fond of such amusements, complaining after- 
wards that they had not answered. There is, 
therefore, probably more pleasure in the prepa- 
rations for such amusements, and in the previ- 
ous talk about them, than in the amusements 
themselves. 

It is also probable that the greatest pleasure 


felt in the ball room, is felt by those, who get 










































into it as spectators only. These receive plea- 
sure from the music, from the beat of the steps 
in unison with it, but particularly from the idea 
that all, who join in the dance, are happy. 
These considerations produce in the spectator 
cheerfulness and mirth; and these are contin- 
ued to him more pure and unalloyed than in the 
former case, because he can have no drawbacks 
from the admission into his own breast of any of 
those uneasy, immoral passions, above described. 


But to return to the point in question. The 


reader has now had the different cases laid be- 
fore him as determined by the moral philoso- 
pher. He has been conducted also through the 
interior of the ball-room. He will have per- 
ceived, therefore, that the arguments of the 
Quakers have gradually unfolded themselves, 
and that they are more or less conspicuous, or 
more or less true, as dancing is viewed abstract- 
edly, or in connection with the preparations and 
accompaniments, that may be interwoven with 
it. If it be viewed in connection with these 
preparations and accompaniments, and if these 
should be found to be so inseparably connected 
with it, that they must invariably go together, 
which is supposed to be the case where it is in- 
troduced into the ball-room, he will have no diffi- 
culty in pronouncing that, in this case, it is ob- 
jectionable as a Christian recreation. For it can- 
not be doubted that it has an immediate ten- 
dency, in this case, to produce a frivolous levity, 
to generate vanity and pride, and to call up 
passions of the malevolent kind. Now in this 
point of view it is that the Quakers generally 
consider dancing. They never view it, as [ 
observed before, abstractedly, or solely by itself, 
they have, therefore, forbidden it to their society, 
believing it to be the duty of a Christian to be 
serious in his conversation and deportment; to 
afford an example of humility; and to be 
watchful and diligent in the subjugation of his 
evil passions. 


Among the prohibitions, which the Quakers 


have adopted in their moral education, as bar- 
riers against vice, or as preservatives of virtue, 
I shall consider that next which relates to the 
perusal of improper books. George Fox seems 
to have forgotten nothing that was connected 
with the morals of the society. He was anxious 
for the purity of its character, he seemed afraid 
of every wind that blew, lest it should bring 
some noxious vapor to defile it. And as those 


things which were spoken or represented, might 
corrupt the mind, so those which were written 
and printed, might equally corrupt it also. He 
recommended, therefore, that the youth of his 
newly formed society should abstain from the 
reading of romances. William Penn and 
others expressed the same sentiments on this 
subject. And the same opinion has been held 
by the Quakers, as a body of Christians, down 
to the present day. Hence novels, as a parti- 
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cular species of romance, and as that which is 
considered as of the worst tendency, have been 
particularly marked for prohibition. 

Seme Quakers have been inclined to think, 
that novels ought to be rejected on account of 
the fictitious nature of their contents. But 
this consideration is, by no means, generally 
adopted by the society, as an argument against 
them. Nor would it be a sound argument, if it 
were. If novels contain no evil within them- 
selves, or have no evil tendency, the mere cir- 
cumstance of the subject, names or characters 
being feigned, will not stamp them as censura- 
ble. Such fiction will not be like the fiction of 
the drama, where men act and personate char- 
acters that are not their own. Different men, 
in different ages of the world, have had re- 
course to different modes of writing, for the 
promotion of virtue. Some have had recourse 
to allegories, others to fables. The fables of 
-Esop, though a fiction from the beginning to 
the end, have been useful to many. But we 
have a peculiar instance of the use and inno- 
cence of fictitigqus descriptions in the sacred 
writings. For the author of the Christian reli- 
gion made use of parables on many and weighty 
oceasions. We cannot, therefore, condemn ficti- 
tious biography, unless it condemn itself by be- 
coming-a destroyer of morals. 

The arguments against novels, in which the 
Quakers agree as a body, are taken from the 
pernicious influence they have upon the minds 
of those, who read them. 

The Quakers do not say that all novels have 
this influence, but that they have it generally. 
The great demand for novels, in consequence 
of the taste, which the world has shown for this 
species of writing, has induced persons of all 
descriptions, and of course many who have been 
but ill qualified, to write them. Hence, though 
some novels have appeared of considerable 
merit, the worthless have been greatly prepon- 
derant. The demand also has occasioned 
foreign novels, of a complexion by no means 
suited to the good sense and character of our 
country, to be translated into our language. 
Hence a fresh weight has only been throwa in- 
to the preponderating scale. From these two 
causes it has happened, that the contents of a 
great majority of our novels have been unfavor- 
able to the improvement of the moral char- 
acter. Now when we consider this circum- 
stance, and when we consider likewise, that 
professed novel-readers generally read all the 
compositions of this sort that come into their 
way, that they wait for no selection, but that 
they devour the good, the bad, and the indif- 
ferent alike, we shall see the reasons, which 
have induced the Quakers to believe, that the 
effect of this species of writing upon the mind 
has been generally pernicious. 

One of the effects, which the Quakers con- 





sider to be produced by novels upon those who 
read them, is an affectation of knowledge, which 
leads them to become forward and presumptu- 
ous. This effect is highly injurious, for while 
it raises them unduly in their own estimation, 
it lowers them in that of the world. Nothing 
can be more disgusting, in the opinion of the 
Quakers, than to see persons assuming the 
authoritative appearance of men and women 
before their age or their talents can have given 
them any pretensions to do it. 

Another effect is the following. The Qua- 
kers conceive that there is among professed 
novel readers a peculiar cast of mind. They 
observe in them a romantic spirit, a sort of 
wonder-loving imagination, and a disposition 
towards enthuthiastic flights of the fancy, which 
to sober persons has the appearance of a tem- 
porary derangement. 

As the former effect must become injurious by 
producing forwardness, so this must become so 
by producing unsteadiness, of character. 

A third effect, which the Quakers find to be 
produced among this description of readers, is 
conspicuous in a perverted morality. They 
place almost every virtue in feeling, and in the 
affectation of benevolence. They consider these 
as the true and only sources of good. They 
make these equivalent to moral principle. And 
actions flowing from feeling, though feeling it- 
self is not always well founded, and sometimes 
runs into compassion even against justice, they 
class as moral duties arising from moral princi- 
ples. They consider also too frequently the 
laws of religion as barbarous restraints, and 
which their new notions of civilized refinement 
may relax at will. And they do not hesitate, 
in consequence, to give a color to some fashion- 
able vices, which no Christian painter would 
admit into any composition, which was his own. 

To this it may be added, that, believing their 
own knowledge to be supreme, and their own 
system of morality to be the only enlightend 
one, they fall often into scepticism, and pass 
easily from thence to infidelity. Foreign no- 
vels, however, more than our own, have proba- 
bly contributed to the production of this latter 
effect. 

These then are frequently the evils, and 
those which the Quakers insist upon, where 
persons devote their spare-time to the reading 
of novels, but more particularly among females, 
who, on account of the greater delicacy of their 
constitutions, are the more susceptible of such 
impressions. These effects the Quakers con- 
sider as particularly frightful, when they fall 
upon this sex. For an affectation of know- 
ledge, or a forwardness of character, seems to 
be much more disgusting among women than 
among men. It may be observed, also, that an 
unsteady or romantic spirit or a wonder-loving 
or flighty imagination, can never qualify a 
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woman for domestic duties, or make her a sedate 
and prudent wife. Nor can a relaxed morality 
‘qualify her for the discharge of her duty as a 
parent in the religious education of her chil- 


dren. 
(To be continued.) 


Ir is a great truth that happiness depends on 
what we are, and not on what we have; that 
when the spirit is kept in tune, the harmonies 
of nature and of life will always be listened to 
with delight; that to be at peace with our- 
selves, with others, and with God, brings out 
those full organ-tones of glory and love on 
which the soul floats as on the ocean, upborne 
from al] things unworthy, and brought continu- 
ally nearer the skies. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
JOHN WOOLMAN. 


The simple, touching narrative, or autobiog- 
raphy of this excellent Friend, portrays a char- 
acter seldom equalled for purity, humility, and 
obedience to the Divine will. His delineation 
of his internal feelings, and of the struggles he 
frequently passed through in relation to the 
holding of slaves, when that practice was pur- 
sued by many, even in our Society, give evi- 
dence that above all other considerations, be 
desired to be faithful to manifested duty. And 
it is very interesting to observe, how often, in 
laboring with those implicated therein, “in the 
spirit of meekness,” he was instrumental in 
loosening the bands of the oppressed. 

His conscientious feelings were so strong, 
that when he was about to receive a certificate 
of unity with his visit to England, he felt that 
he could not have the signatures upon it of 
any who held slaves. It being then the prac- 
tice to have many signers. And without giving 
offence, the matter was arranged to his satisfac- 
tion. This the writer heard many years ago 
from an aged Friend, who knew him well, per- 
sonally. 

Another circumstance related by the same 
Friend, is remarkable, delineating a spirit of 
prophecy,—he forseeing the present portentous 
times. 

He drew a map of the United States as they 
then were, and painted the Southern ones red, 
saying that ‘if slavery was not abolished by 
other means, it would be by bloodshed.’’ We 
know that these are the States upon which the 
calamities of this ter:ific war have fallen most 
heavily. 

Doubt!ess it was under such impressions that 
he penned thé language, “Should we neglect 
to do our duty in firmness and constancy, still 
waiting for some extraordinary means to bring 
about their deliverance, it may be, that by ter 
rible things in righteousness, God may answer 
us in this matter.” 


And again, “I have seen in-the light of the 
Lord, that the day is approaching, when the 
man that is the most wise in human policy, shal] 
be the greatest fool; and the arm that is 
mighty to support injustice, shall be broken to 
pieces. The enemies of righteousness shall 
make a terrible rattle, and shall mightily tor- 
ment one another: for the Almighty is rising 
up to judgment, and will plead the cause of the 
oppressed ; and he commanded me to open the 
vision!’ How wonderfully is all this being 
fulfilled now! Ww. 

sce 
EXTRACT. 

Never was the “Patience of Hope” more 
needed; never was the inner sanctuary of 
prayer more desirable; never was a steadfast 
faith in Divine Goodness more indispensable, 
nor lessons of self-sacrifice and renunciation, 
and that cheerful acceptance of known duty 
which shifts not its proper responsibility upon 
others, nor asks for ‘‘ peace in its day’ at the 
expense of purity and justice, more timely than 
now, when the solemn words ofyancient prophecy 
are as applicable to our own country, as to that of 
the degenerate Jews. “Thine own wickedness 
shall correct thee, and thy backsliding reprove 
thee; know, therefore, it is an evil thing, and 
bitter, that thou hast forsaken the Lord, and 
that my fear is not in thee ;’—when “ His way 
is in the deep, in clouds and in thick darkness ;” 
and the hand heavy upon us which shall ‘turn 
and overturn until He whose right it is shall 
reign,’—until not without rending agony, the 
evil plant which our heavenly Father bath not 
planted, whose roots have wound themselves 
about altar and hearth-stone, and whose 
branches, like the tree Al-Accoub, in Moslem 
fable, bear the accursed fruit of oppression, 
rebellion, and all imaginary crime, shall be 
torn up and destroyed forever. 

. J. G. WHITTIER. 

Amesbury, 6 mo. 1, 1862. 

From the unpublished History of Friends, by S. M. Janney. 
VOL. I., CHAPTER V., 1701. 
INTERCOURSE OF FRIENDS WITH THE INDIANS 
AND AFRICANS. 


William Penn, soon after his arrival, turned 
his attention to the means of “ promoting the 
welfare of both the Indians and Africans in- 
habiting the province.” At the first Monthly 
Meeting, which took place in Philadelphia in 
1700, he proposed that some measures should 
'e adopted for this purpose, and expressed an 
earnest desire that Frievds might fully dis- 
charge their duty to this class of their fellow 
beings, and especially in regard to their spirit- 
ual advancement. 

A meeting was accordingly appointed to be 
held once a month, more particularly for the 
colored people; and measures were taken for 
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more frequent communication with the Indi- 
ans, by means of interpreters, which the Gov- 
ernor agreed to provide. As soon as his press- 
ing engagements in Philadelphia would permit, 
Wm. Penn, with his family, settled at Penns- 
bury Manor, on the Delaware, and while re- 
siding there he made frequent excursions into 
the country, to visit the meetings of Friends, 
and to become more familiarly acquainted with 
the Indians. On one of these visits, he was 
present at an Indian feast, which took place 
near a beautiful spring, overhung by branches 
of lofty trees. Several bucks were killed, and 
hot cakes made of wheat and beans were served 
up. He invited the Indians to visit them, and 
some of their kings and queens, attended by 
many of their followers, partook of his hospital- 
ity at the Manor. It was his practice to re- 
ceive them in his hall of audience, which was 
a large room, furnished with a long table, two 

* forms of corresponding length, and some oaken 
chairs. 

After renewing his treaties with several 
tries, he laid before his council the great im- 
positions that were practised upon the un- 
suspecting Indians in the way of trade, and 
advised that measures should be taken for their 
protection. was accordingly resolved that 
the Indian trade should be conducted by a 
company of individuals selected for their in- 
tegrity, with a joint stock, under certain re- 
strictions in relation to the sale of spirituous 
liquors to the natives. The company was also 
to use means to bring them to a just sense of 
the Christian religion, but more particularly by 
setting before them examples of integrity and 
candor in their dealings and intercourse with 
them, and also to avail themselves of opportu- 
nities for instructing them in the vital princi- 
ples of Christianity. These resolutions, it is 
said, “‘ were carried into execution so far as was 
judged requisite or found practicable.” 

John Richardson being then engaged ina 
gospel mission in the colonies, witnessed a part 
of the kindly intercourse between the Indians 
and the Friends, of which he has left the fol- 
lowing account: “I was at William Penn’s 
country house called Pennsbury, in Pennsylva- 
nia, where I staid two or three days, one of 
which I was at a meeting and a marriage, and 
much of the other part of the time-I spent in 
seeing, to my satisfaction, Wm. Penn and many 
of the Indians (not the least of them), in coun- 
cil and consultation concerning their former 
covenants, now again revived upon Wm. Penn’s 
gcing away for England; all which was done 
in much calmnest of temper, and in an amica- 
ble way. To pass by several particulars, I may 
mention the following: one was, ‘they never 
first broke covenant with any people ;’ for, as 
one of them said, and smote his hand upon his 
head three times, that ‘ they did not make them 


in their heads,’ but, smiting his hand three 
times on his breast, ‘ they made them in their 
hearts” * * * And withal, I observed 
that they did not, nor I suppose never do, 
speak two at a time, nor interfere in the least 
one with another in all their councils. Their 
eating and drinking was in much stillness and 
quietness. * * Wm. Penn said he under- 
stood they owned a superior power, and asked 
the interpreter what their notion was of God in 
their own way? The interpreter showed by 
making several circles in the ground with his 
staff, till he reduced the last into a small cir- 
cumference and placed, as he said, by way of 
representation, the Great Man (as they termed 
him,) in the middle circle, so that he could see 
over all the other circles, which included all 
the earth, * * After Wm. Penn and they 
had expressed their satisfaction, both for them- 
selves and their people, in keeping all their 
former articles inviolated, and had agreed if 
any particular differences did happen among 
their people, they should not be an oceasion of 
fomenting or creating any war between Wm. 
Penn’s people and the Indians, but justice 
should be done in all such cases, that all ani- 
mosities might be prevented on both sides for- 
ever; they went out of the house into an open 
place not far from it to perform their cantico 
or worship.” This worship consisted chiefly in 
singing ‘a very melodious hymn, which 
affected and tendered the hearts of many who 
were spectators. Both men and women sat on 
the ground in a circle around the fire, and when 
the singing was over, they rose up, danced a 
little around the fire, and parted with some 
shouting like triumph or rejoicing.” 

At another time John Richardson visited 
the Indians in their wigwams, and preached to 
them through an interpreter, showing them 
that the Great Spirit required them to abstain 
from drunkenness, theft, and all kinds of 
wickedness, in order that they might receive 
His blessings, and be rewarded with His love. 
They were much affected, smote their hands 
upon their breasts, and the tears ran down their 
naked bodies. They answered that all he de- 
livered unto them was good, aud unless the 
Great Man had sent him, he could not have 
told them those things. On being asked how 
they knew it was good, they again smote on 
their breasts, and replied, “The Good Man 
here, (meaning in their hearts,) told them what 
had been said to them was all good.” 

In the year 1706, Thomas Chalkley, while 
travelling in Maryland, believed it his religious 
duty to visit the Indians living near the Sus- 
quehannah, at Conestoga. On mentioning his 
prospect to the elders of Nottingham Meeting, 
they expressed their unity with it, and thirteen 
or fourteen Friends agreed to accompany him. 
Having secured the services of an interpreter, 
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they travelled through the woods about fifty 
miles, carrying their provisions with them. 
They were kindly received by the Indians, who, 
on being informed that the Friends desired to 
hold a religious meeting with them, called a 
couneil to consider the subject, which they 
discussed with much gravity and deliberation. 
Some of their women spoke in the council, and 
Thomas Chalkley having asked the interpreter 
why they were permitted to do so, he replied 
that “‘some women were wiser than some men.” 
He was further informed that “they had not 
done anything for many years without the ad- 
vice of an ancient grave woman,” who spoke 
much in the council. They said she was an 
empress, and they paid much deference to her. 
She said, “she looked upon the coming of 
Friends as more than natural, because they did 
not come to buy or sell, or get gain, but came 
in love and respect to the Indians, and desired 
their well-being, both here and hereafter;” and 
she furthér remarked that “these meetings 
among them might be beneficial to their young 
ple.” The Indians assembled were the 
enecas and the Shawnese. The gospel of 
Jesus Christ was preached freely to them, show- 
ing that he came to save people from their sins, 
and by his grace and light in the soul con- 
vinces man of his transgressions, reproves him 
for evil-doing, and, when obeyed, delivers him 


‘from sin. To all the views then preached they 


expressed their assent, “and to that of the 
light in the soul they gave a double assent, 


and seemed much affected by the doctrine of 
truth.” 


—————_~ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CORRESPONDENCE ON PEACE. 


Many of the readers of ‘‘ The Intelligencer” 
are probably familiar with the name of Thomas 
S. Grimke, who was an eminent lawyer and 
politician of Charleston, South Carolina, and 
the author of several publications of a liberal 
and benevolent character, among which was a 
pamphlet (Address on Peace) in defence of 
the peaceable principles of the Gospel. In the 
following correspondence, which was published 
in “The Charleston (S. C.) Observer,” it ap- 
_ that he fully meets the arguments usually 

rought by Christian professors who plead 
for the necessity of defensive war, with a force 
of reason conclusive and irresistible. It great- 
ly heightens the interest of these sentiments, 
coming as they do from one who was not a 
member of our religious Society, when we con- 
sider the extreme rarity of such opinions in 
the Christian world. 8S. B. F, 

Greenwich, Conn., 3d month, 1865. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER TO THOMAS 8S. GRIMKE, 


Dear Sir,—All that you say (i. e. in your 
Address on Peace,) about war and its horrors, 


is perfectly just; and the principles of peace 
which you urge with so much power, are de- 
ducible from the Gospel; and are, in truth, the 
echoes of the Divine teachings of the Saviour in 
the sermon on the Mount. Yet I must acknow- 
ledge that it does not appear to me practicable to 
give them a literal application in the present 
state of human affairs. If non-resistance and 
passive obedience were acted out by all good 
men, to the extent which you recommend as 
wise and practicable, then the whole of the 
civilized and humanised world would be sub- 
jected to the brutal passions of a few armed 
banditti. 

The gentle virtues of the Peruvians made 
no impression on the fierce Spaniards, who 
butchered them without merey. Undoubtedly 
the Almighty could, by miracle, so transform 
the hearts of the whole human roce, that the 
tiger would be converted into the lamb, and 
that all wars and crimes should cease. But 
nothing short of a miracle could do this; and 
we poor worms of the dust must wait in 
patience, and humble adoration, and hope th@t, 
in his good time, God will work out, in his own 
unsearchable way, all that in his wisdom and 
mercy he intends for the good of our race. If 
human institutions can restrict*the causes of 
war to mere defence, and soften its horrors by 
the principles of humanity, it is all, I fear, that 
can be done. Commerce you say civilises man 
and restrains his passions. It does in a small 
degree, and in the mode of carrying on war, 
yet commercial Carthage of ancient times, and 
commercial Venice and Genoa, in modern, 
carried on wars with as much ambition, passion 
and cruelty, as the vile feudal monarchs. I 
fear, my good and excellent friend, that wars 
cannot and will not cease, tiil the will of God 
on this point shall be manifested by miracles, 
which shall constrain the obedience of men. 

EXTRACT FROM THOMAS S. GRIMKE’S ANSWER. 

My dear Sir,—It seems to me most strange, 
how a Christian can reason as you do on the 
subject of peace. You admit that peace prin- 
ciples, as expounded by me, are the pure and 
obvious teachings of the Gospel; and yet you 
lay them aside in favor of calculations of human 
expediency. Do Christian principles justify 
such a course? Is obedience or disobedience 
to be determined by such a test ? What are we 
but the children of God? Is not the Father 
wiser than the child? What are we but the 
subjects of God? Is not the Ruler wiser than 
the governed ? 

And yet you justify the child and subject 
in breaking the plain, express command of an 
all-wise and all-benevolent Parent and Sov- 
ereign, on the supposition that man is wiser 
than God, that man is better able to decide 
what is best for himself, than God; again you 
acknowledge the power of God; you ac- 
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knowledge his faithfulness. He is able and 
willing to protect you against a million of men 
in arms. You cannot deny that, if he pleased, 
he could have protected Holland or Switzerland 
against the combined naval and military force 
of Napoleon and Alexander, of Austria, Prussia, 
and England. 

Now, if he commands obedience, what right 
have you to doubt, if you obey, that he will 
protect you, Provided it be consistent, with his 
view of bis own government, in relation to 
yourself? Does not your error lie in assuming, 
that he will not protect you, if you do obey; 
which is based on a still more fatal error, that 
you have a right to calculate on, and even to 
stipulate for protection, as the condition of 
obedience? Now this cannot be maintained 
for a moment. How do you know but that 
your suffering, as the consequence of your 
fidelity to him, may be an important point in 
his moral government? Do you not prejudge 
the whole matter, without either sufficient 
knowledge or any right to judge? 

Again, is it not manifest that you, and so 
all who argue on your side, assume as a fact, what 
nobody but a prophet could know, that if all 
Christians were faithful to the sermon on the 
mount, the result would be, that “the whole 
of the civilized and humanized world would be 
subjected to the brutal passions of a few armed 
banditti.” Now whether a Christian believes 
that this could be the reward of his fidelity or 
not, is perfectly immaterial to the obligation of 
obedience. The world is God’s, and healone has 
a right to dispose of all its events, both great 
and small, both public and private. Now, we 
will grant your conclusion to be true, that such 
would be the result of obedience; and what 
follows? That we should be disobedient? Not 
so; but just the reverse, that we should be 
more sternly and zealously faithful, because we 
cannot doubt if bonds and imprisonment, if 
persecution or torture, if ignominy and death 
are to be our lot, God has so willed it, in his wis- 
dom and goodness, for the purification and perfee- 
tion, and for the welfare of his church. Can a 
Christian doubt, much less deny this? 

What is your argument but this: God has 
clearly required obedience, in this particular; 
but if I obey, I shall subject myself to the loss 
of life, liberty or property, or of all of them? 
Are not life, liberty, property his, and not 
yours? Are they not granted to you, subject 
to his revealed will? 

Has he not a right to resume them at any 
time, and in any manner he pleases, even 
under circumstances of the greatest pain and 
terror, and even degradation to yourself? You 
cannot deny this. Did the primitive Chris- 
tians or protestants reason as you do, when they 
submitted to confiscation and the jail, persecu- 
tion and death, in thousands and tens of thou 


sands, rather than be disobedient? They fol- 
lowed the letter of the commandment against 
all human arguments and calculations. They 
trusted to a faithful God, because, come what 
might, they knew he had a right to obedience 
without any conditions or calculations on their 
art. 

, But let us change the view of the matter. 
You assume that, if all good men were to con- 
form to the peace principles of the Gospel, 
the civilized world would be the victim of an 
armed banditti. Now, I assert precisely the 
reverse. Let us examine your proofs and 
mine. You instance the case of the Peruvians? 
But did the warlike Mexicans fare any better? 
Did all the martial tribes of North America 
fare any better? ee ee ae 

Peace, with the Peruvian, was a matter of 
custom or national character, so far as it really 
prevailed. With the Christian it must be a 
matter of principle, and of submission to the 
will of God. But I am not content with this 
reply only. Allow me to ask for an instance 
of a Christian people who ever reposed their 
trust in God on peace principles, and had 
cause to repent it? You cannot name an in- 
stance; at least I remember none. On the 
contrary, let me ask your attention,—Ilst, To 
the case of the Jews, who were commanded 
(the males) to appear three times a year at 
Jerusalem. 

Yet though surrounded by enemies, we know 
that advantage was never taken of this de- 
fenceless state of the land. God had promised 
protection, and the people trusted, obeyed, and 
never had reason to repent that obedience. 2d, 
To the case of the Quaker colony of Pennsyl- 
vania, which was unmolested by the Indians 
for seventy years, whilst all the armed colonies 
were continually at war with them. 34d, ‘To 
the Quakers of New England, who remained 
in their cottages, cultivated their fields, and 
went about the country unarmed and unmo- 
lested, amidst all the terrors and massacres of 
Indian wars. 

4th, To the Quakers of Ireland in 1798, who 
were literally in the lion’s den of Darius, and 
the fiery furnace of Nebuchadnezzar; yet, like 
Daniel, were saved by faith. © what a lesson, 
what a rebuke to the Christian of human caleu- 
lations and human expediency! If you have 
never read this noble and affecting account of 
Christian faithfulness under the most afflicting 
and trying circumstances, let me recommend it 
most earnestly to you. I caused copies to be 
placed in the Sundav school libraries at Columbia, 
as well-as in the Theological Seminary Library ; 
and I am not sure but that you yourself carried 
a copy to Columbia for the South Carolina 
College Library. 

I have given mine, and what are they but 
Christian experience ? You have given yours, 
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and what are they but heathen experience? and 
that, too, the experience of a military, though 
comparatively effeminate people, who stood in 
the same relation to Pizarro and his Spanish 
chivalry, as Darius and the Persians to Alex- 
ander andthe Macedonians. The Peruvians were 
not Quakers, without arms, or fortifications or 
military instruments, but the reverse. Had they 
even been a Christian people, they would not 
have been entitled to protection on the ground 
of faithfulness to the peace principles of the 
Saviour, because they were unfaithful, having 
always relied on arms and fortifications and the 
art of war for their defence. Is not the truth 
this? that there never has been a nation which 
has acted on peace principles. 

You cannot show a single one in the whole 
history of the ancient and modern world, of 
Pagan, Jewish, Mahometan, and Christian 
communities, which has been, through the 
course of its existence, the persecutor, op- 
pressor, and tormentor of others, in all the 
forms of war, which has not been itself in like 
manner persecuted, oppressed, and tormented 
from the cradle to the grave, and which has 
not continually perished by the sword of the 
more fortunate, skilful, or powerful in arms. 
There is, then, no experience against peace, 
for not a single nation has ever been peaceful. 
All the experience of history is against war, 
for all nations have been warlike. 

Ulistory teaches them, not that the peaceful 
are the prey of the warlike,. but that the war- 
like have always been the victims of the war- 
like. And while nations continue to act the 
part which they have always acted, since the 
openiag of the grand historical tragedy of war, 
must not things remain the same? You will 
answer yes, because you say, “I fear that wars 
cannot and will not cease, till the will of God 
on this point shall be manifested by miracles, 
which shall constrain the obedience of man.” 
And has not the will of God been manifested 
on this point? You admit it, because you ac- 
knowledge that peace principles are “ the di- 
vine teachings of the Saviour, in the Sermon on 
the Mount.” 

And has not that will been manifested by 
miracles? What was the life of the Saviour 
and his apostles, after entering on his public 
ministry, but a series of miraculous proofs of 
the truths of bis religion, of the faithfulness of 
God, and of the beauty, value and authority of 
peace principles? And are miracles still called 
for, “‘ to constrain the obedience of man?” Is 
not the answer to that call, like the answer of 
Abraham to the rich man? They have the 
Sermon on the Mount and the examples of 
Christ and his apostles and disciples, for two 
hundred years. If they will not hear them, 
neither would they be persuaded, though they 
beheld miracles. 

















Besides, you will observe that God has never 


employed miracles, but as proofs of the divine 
authority of the Teacher, and of the truth of 
his revelation. He never has employed them 
to accomplish a revolution in society or govern- 
ment. On the contrary, he has uniformly 
acted on man, as the subject of government, 
and susceptible to the influence of moral con- 
siderations. What but the faithfulness of his 
servants, unaided by miracles, has accomplished 
the vast amount of good which they have done 
in Protestant countries in the last three hundred 
years, through the medium of religion and 
education, government, science and literature ? 


Let Christians be faithful to the cause of 


peace, and they may expect even a greater 
blessing on their lab 

their duty to give the example. Paul or Apollos 
may sow the precious seed of gospel love, but 
God only can give the increase. Let the 
thirteen hundred and twenty-four thousand 
communicants of these United States be faith- 
ful subjects of the Prince of Peace, and will 
you need miracles? Do you ask miracles to 
constrain their obedience? Have they not 
dedicated themselves as servants of the Prince 


ors. At all events it is 


of PEACE, to do his will and not their own? 
fave they not vowed fidelity to the Sermon 
on the Mount? Let them be faithful, and 
they need no miracles. Jet them be unfaith- 
ful, and they deserve none. 
Yours truly, 
Tuomas S. GRIMKE. 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
” PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 15, 1865. 


The Report of the Board of Education for 
Freedmen, Department of the Gulf, for 1864, 
has been forwarded to us, from which we take 
some extracts of interest. When New Orleans 
was transferred to National rule, no public 
school existed in the State of Louisiana for 
colored children, and it was a heinous offence 
to teach a slave to read or write, having, in the 
language of the statute, “a tendency to excite 
insubordination among the servile class, and 
punishable by imprisonment at hard labor for 
not more than twenty years, or by death, at the 
discretion of the Court.” In 3d month, 1862, 
by order of General Banks, a Board of Educa- 
tion for Freedmen, with power to establish 


Common Schools, &c., was established, the ob- 
ject being for the “rudimental instruction of 


the Freedmen of the Department, placing with- 
in their reach those elements of knowledge, 
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which give greater intelligence and value to 
labor.” The Board soon organized, and in the 
report of their labors, inform that— 


“In spite of a state of war, of the fierce op- 
position of prejudice or passion, of all obstacles 
and disabilities, so really vital is this system of 
instruction, that at the close of the year 1864, 
after but nine months’ existence, the Board of 
Education was sustaining, in successful opera- 
tion, 95 schools, with 162 teachers and 9571 
pupils, being an average monthly increase of 
10 schools, 15 teachers and 850 pupils. 

In addition, the number of colored adults of 
both sexes, receiving instruction in night and 
Sunday schools, under the auspices of the 
Board, is over 2000. 

Of the scholars in attendance in December, 
there were 3883 writing on slates, 1108 writing 
in copy-books, 283 studying grammar, 1338 
studying geography, 1223 studying practical 
arithmetic, 4628 studying mental arithmetic, 
7623 reading, 8301 spelling, 2103 learning the 
alphabet. 

Eariy in the spring of 1864, a census was 
taken by the parish provost marshals, of the 
colored children between the ages of five and 
twelve.years, within our lines. The returns of 
this census indicated a school population of | 
15,840. Later in the season, this pumber was 
swelled by the influx of bundreds of families 
from the Red River country, and by colored 
people Entering our lines at all available points. 
It is estimated that the number of colored 
children, of schovl-attending age, now within 
our lines of military occupation, in Louisiana, 
exceeds twenty thousand. Of that number we | 
have, at this writing, over eleven thousand in| 
school.” 


The Board have felt justified in employing 
“not exclusively, but mainly, Southern women | 
as teachers.” They understand the negro. | 
They have a competent knowledge of the peo- 
ple. Their Southern origin and education fit | 





them to combat the prejudices of their former | 
friends and associates against negro education. | 


| 


The characteristics of the pupils, are thus | 
described in the Report :— 

“These pupils, as a class, are orderly, indus- | 
tous, and easily governed. They are exceed- 
ingly grateful for any interest and kindness | 





‘studies that tax the reasoning powers—proba- 
| bly from a hereditary dormancy of those facul- 


ties under the long night and cruel weight of 
slavery. 

A marked characteristic of these children is 
their genuine delight in learning, and the 
heartiness with which they repeat their exer- 
cises. Music is the natural expression for their 
spirits; the song never flags for want of voices. 
Some of their own irregular and plaintive mel- 
odies fall from their lips with a strange, deep 
pathos. They are also natural actors and natural 
orators. They read and declaim with euse, and 
just expression. They are quick in responding 
to the pathetic, as they are keen in discerning 
the ludicrous. 

Another habitude of these colored children, 
is their care of books and school furniture. 
There is an absence of that Young America 
lawlessness so common on Caucasian play- 
grounds. The walls and fences about the col- 
ored schools are not defaced, either by violence 
or vulgar scratching. They do not whittle or 
ply the jack-knife at the expense of desks and 
benches. It may also be said that the imagi- 
nation of these juveniles is generally incorrupt 
and pure, and from the two most prevailing 
and disgusting vices of school children, profan- 
ity and obscenity, they are singularly free. 

The beneficial influence of these schools is 
not limited to the pupils. The children go 
from the school room to their homes as in- 
structors. One of the immediate and visible 
results, is upon the colored adult and his 
household, in the increase of family respect, 
the promotion of cleanliness and thrift, and 
generally and in equal degree in those gocd 
effects that like influences have produced upon 
the populations of other races. 

Another almost immediate and marked in- 
fluence of these schools is seen upon the white 
people in the lessening prejudice, in the admis- 
sion of the African’s ability to learn, and his 
consequent fitness for places in the world, from 
which we have hitherto excluded him. 

The following extract from the report of a 
teacher in one of the parishes where we have 
heretofore had much resistance to the schools, 
may serve to illustrate this statement. It is 
the more conclusive, as the teacher is himself 
an educated colored man from the State of 
Maine: 

‘Everything works harmoniously now. Even 


shown to them. It is the testimony of our;the small planters (Spanish,) are giving in 
vachers, who “have taught in both white and/|their adhesion to the present disposition of 
tolored schools, that these children do not suf- | affairs, going so far, in some cases, as to send 
ft in comparison with the white in the activity | their own children to ask admittance into this 
of most of their faculties, and in the acquisi- | school. I have now some half-dozen of the 
tion of knowledge. They are quick-witted,|small planters who come to my night school, 
‘xeelling in those branches that exercise the | where they recite on the same benches with 
etceptive and imitative powers, and the mem- the freedmen. This I consider progress.’ 

ty, while they are slower in arithmetic, and in} The children are taught exclusively in Eng- 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
POLITENESS.—COURTESY. 


Politeness is defined to be, “kind attentior 
united to polish of manners.” ‘ Courtesy-is 
that modification of politeness which displays 
itself in manners ;’” it also “‘ denotes a desire to 
please others by anticipating their wishes, and 
studiously avoiding whatever might give them 
pain.” ‘True politeness, then, is really the 
Golden Rule brought into practice in every- 
day life, for if we do unto others as we would 
wish them, under similar circumstances, to do 
unto us, will we not study their convenience, 
their comfort, and their wishes in small as in 
great matters? There are but few of us, I 
opine, that would not be willing to incon- 
venience ourselves in no slight degree, to make 
sacrifices of no inconsiderable amount, if by so 


lish. Bound by the strong ligament of a com- 
mon tongue, they will never foster the subtle 
enmity to national unity that lurks in diver- 
sity of speech.” 


Humitity.—As it is with respect to all 
graces, so particularly as to this clothing of 
humility; though it makes least show, yet 
come near, and you will see it both rich and 
comely ; and though it hides other graces, yet 
when they do appear under it, as sometimes 
they will, a little glance of them so makes them 
much more esteemed. Rebecca’s beauty and 
her jewels were covered with a veil; but 
when they did appear, the veil set off and 
commended them, though at a distance it hid 
them.— Leighton. 
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MarrieD, on the 4th of 4th month, 1865, in ac- 
cordance with the order of the religious Society of 
Friends, Cates S. Mippteron, M. D., and Emity, 
daughter of George E. Lippincott; members of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green St. Phila. 


Om 


Diep, on the 2d of 4th month, 1865, ExizaBetTa 
Auten, in the 76th year of her age; a valued mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila. 


——,, on the 30th of 3d month, 1865, at Plymouth, 
Cuarces Zorns, in his 53d year. 


, on the 11th of 3d month, 1865, Mary Ann 
ALLEN, widow of the late Samuel C. Allen, deceased, 


of Mullica Hill, N. J.; a member of Pilesgrove Mo. 
Meeting. 








, on the 25th of 3d month, 1865, Kestan At 
KINSON, wife of Lewis V. Atkinson, of Gloucester 
county, N. J., aged 45 years. 


——, at Springboro’, Warren county, Ohio, on 
the 30th of 3d month, 1865, after a long and pain- 
ful illness, which was borne with Christian forti- 
tude, Rura, wife of M. T. Cleaver, and daughter of 


Aaron and Bathsheba Mullin, in the 27th year of 
her age. 


4 , on the 7th day of 8th month, 1863, Satty: 
wife of Thomas W. King, aged 68 years, 3 months 
and 14 days; a member of Rush Creek Particular 
and Maple Grove Monthly Meeting. 


——, at his residence in Wabash county, Indiana» 
On the Ist of 3d month, 1865, Wittiam McKimmey, 
aged 71 years. This esteemed Friend was a mem- 
ber of Maple Grove Monthly Meeting, and for many 
years a worthy and valued minister. He was strick- 
en with paralysis, in the State of Pennsylvavia, on 
the 12th day of 8th month, 1854, while on a relig- 
lous visit to Friends. 
my of consumption, at the residence of his fa- 
ther, in Huntington county, Indiana, on the 2d day 
of 3d month, 1863, Josepn H., son of William and 
Hannah L. Spencer, in the 25th year of his age. 


— —.- <8 








B The concluding meeting this season of the Assoc- 
lation of Friends, for the Relief of the Suffering 


Poor, will be held this evening, at eight o’clock. 


Josepy M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 
———_-—~+er—- - 


WANTED—one or two teachers to go to Govern- 


ment Farms, on Pautuxant River, Md., among Freed- 


men. Address Jacas Capron, 


1172 Broadway, N. Y. 



















doing, we could accommodate our friends: but 
would we as willingly restrain the sarcastic 
word, the keen retort, the cutting reply, or the 
witty remark, which is so often productive of 
pain to those on whom it is inflicted. Would 
we but look at this subject from a proper stand- 
point, in all its bearings, and then govern our 
conduct by our convictions, a reformation in 
this particular would be, at least, commenced, 
which time, and a continuance in our reformed 
practice, would perfect. 


There is one form of politeness that manifests 


itself in words; this, when joined to that of 
deeds, is doubly pleasant to the recipient. 
How sweet from the lips of those we “love is 
the “I thank thee,” or “If thou please,” in 


recognition of any little service, and how easy, 
nay, how more than easy, to perform for such, 


any little act of accommodation. 


Oh! how kindness endears us one to another ; 
not all the richest gifts in the world can supply 
the place of kindly attention. Costly presents, 


unaccompanied by kindliness of manner, are 


valueless to the loving heart. Young says, 
“Love, and love only, is the loan for love.” 
Give me the pleasant look, the loving smile, 
the endearing word, and home, if ever so hum- 
ble is lovely and inviting, and the center of at- 
traction: without these, the finest house, the 
grandest furniture, and all the adornments that 
wealth can supply, are utterly futile to fill the 
aching void, caused in the affectionate bosom 
by the want of these little endearments. The 
relations of husband and wife, brother and 
sister, parent and child, are peculiarly adapted, 
for the expression by word and deed of polite- 
ness, not a sickly, sentimental fondling, nor 4 
too frequent use of loving words, but a quiet, 
unobtrusive, yet active and tender attention. 
I have been a pleased witness of the devoted 
conduct of a brother to an invalid sister, during 
long ard weary months of indisposition, and 

have often wished that such was more generally 
practised. And why might it not be more 
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frequently practised ? why can it not be? why 
shouldit not be? How unpleasant to hear per 
sons contradicting and finding fault one with an- 
other, putting the worst construction on their 
motives and actions, instead of viewing them 
with leniency, as we would wish our own to be 
judged. Especially painful is it to witness 
such breaches of true politeness among persons 
whose near relationship should forbid any thing 
but unity of purpose and sympathy of feeling. 
Those who are comparatively strangers, should 
receive at our hands their meed of at- 
tention, but does the exercise of courtesy 
towards them, excuse us from manifesting an 
equal share to those with whom we are in 
every-day intercourse, and whose welfare is 
necessarily dearer to us than that of others. 
How the little amenities of social intercourse 
enliven and cheer; how a kind word, even a 
kind look, will revive the drooping spirit, and 
make a garden of what would otherwise have 
seemed but a desert. 


“A little word of kindness spoken, 
A motion or a tear, 

Has often healed the heart that’s broken, 
And made a friend sincere. 


A word, a look, has crushed to earth 
Full many a budding flower, 

Which, had a smile but owned its birth, 
Would bless life’s latest hour. 


Then deem it not an idle thing 
A pleasant word to speak 
The face we wear, the thought we bring, 
A heart may heal or break.” H. M. Le 


- —~<e———_ 
THE LONELY TREE. 
BY MRS. ABDY, 


Thou lonely tree, that on the mountain standing, 
Frownest in grandeur on the vale below, 

In stern magnificence our awe commanding— 
No soothing fellowsbip is thine to know ; 

Each wild-flower that this tranquil vail embosoms, 
Seems in its social ties more blest than thee, 

We waik among them, and wecull their blossoms, 
But shun thy dizzy height—thou lonely tree. 


In life I often thus sad homage render 
To some fine mind, removed from grovelling ken, 
Standing aloft in solitary splendor, 
Beyond the reach or touch of common men; 
The world inclines to those who crave protection, 
Loving the suppliant voice and bended knee, 
But O! if Genius ever seeks affection 
It shares a fate like thine—thou lonely tree. 


Stay, from a cloud a sunbeam brightly darting 
_Bven when I speak, invests thy boughs with light, 
No radiance to the lowly vale imparting, 

But resting long on thy majestic height ; 

! to thy dwelling place a charm is given, 

Though unaccompanied by thy kindit be, 
Thou hast a brilliant messenger from heaven 

To cheer thy solitude—thou lonely tree. 


When I lament the gloomy elevation, 
That talent holds, this scene may I recall, 
{nd think that beams of holy inspiration 
Perchance oft visit one unwooed by ail; 





Cold feeble minds may lesser boons inherit, 


But Heaven’s peculiar communings may be 


Reserved to gladden the ethereal spirit, 


That upward towers, like thee, O lonely tree. 
sao 
LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 
O, God, our way through darkness leads, 
But Thine is living light; 
Teach us to feel that Day succeeds 
To each slow-wearing night ; 
Make us to know, though Pain and Woe 
Beset our mortal lives, 
That ill at last in death lies low, 
And only good survives. 


Too long the Oppressor’s iron heel 
The saintly brow hag pressed, 
Too oft the Tyrant’s murd’rous steel 
Has pierced the guiltless breast ; 
Yet in our souls the seed shall lie, 
Till Thou shalt bid it thrive, 
Of steadfast faith though Wrong shall die, 
And only Right survive. 


We walk in shadow ; thickest walis 
Do man from man divide ; 

Our brothers spurn our tenderest calls, 
Our holiest aims deride, 

Yet though fell Craft, with fiendish thought, 
Its subtle web contrives, 

Still falsehood’s textures shrink to nought, 
And only Truth survives. 


Wrath clouds our sky, War lifts on high 
His flag of crimson stain ; 

Each monstrous birth o’erspreads the earth 
In battle’s gory train ; 

Yet still we trust ; in God the just, 
Still keep our faith alive, 

That ‘neath Thine eye all Hate shall die, 
And only Love survive. 


Ed 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SHRIKE AND SAND-HILL CRANE. 


There are some curious birds in the West. 
Among these, the Shrike and Sand-hill Crane 
attract the boy’s especial attention. The first 
of these, not quite as large as the Jay, is noted 
for its keeping a kind of open market ; not for 
sales, but for giving his stores away ; at least, 
there is, apparently, nothing to hinder other 
birds from taking shares of his prey. His stall 
is a honey-locust, or some other tree having 
thorns. It may be, however, that there is 
some Jaw not printed, but known to birds, and 
not to men, which protects the Shrike’s open 
stall. 

Our children were much surprised at seeing, 
in their first Spring in the West, eighteen or 
twenty striped snakes, killed and pivioned, each 
to a thorn on the boughs of a honey-locust, and 
near, on another tree, mice were found in the 
same posture. The Shrikes had their nests in 
a hedge of box-elders twenty rods off, and it 
may be these stores were collected for the future 
use of their young ; though they were untouched 
for some time after we first saw them. These 
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birds are quite companionable; though they 
seem to take offence without reason. Two of 
them were building a pretty nest in a maze of 
bittersweet, near which we had to pass with the 
plough, and, though we tried to avoid scaring 
them, they forsook the nest, and went toa more 
remote part of the farm. Their removal had 
our regrets; for we are friendly to birds, and 
not to snakes. 

The Sand-hill Crane is a large bird, of adun 
color. Standing erect, it is probably five feet 
from the point of his beak to the ground. They 
attract our notice when on the wing by their 
shrill cry, which we may articulate as “ terote !” 
“terote !” Though so large, they sustain them- 
selves easily on the wing, one day flying low; 
thus indicating, it is said, a coming storm, and 
the next, perhaps, almost lost to sight, (a prom- 
ise of fair weather), disporting themselves in a 
series of beautiful gyrations. We see them in 
a field half a mile off, and mistake them for a 
flock of sheep with heads down in search of 
something to eat; which is not difficult to find 
in a land teeming with abundance. They 
sometimes attack fields of corn; but, too cau- 
tious to venture far in, they only strip the mar- 
gins of the field. 

This species of crane appears to be a gram- 
inivorous bird. His home is on the dry land; 
unlike the large crane of the'Kast which seeks 
the water. They have a pastime in apparent 
imitation of a dance early in the morning, or 
perhaps at any leisure, though not /ate hour, 
they may be seen hopping, and half unfolding 
their wings, as if to use them instead of arms, 
they move around in their gathered assemblies 
43 in mockery of human diversion. 8. A. 

Prophetstown, Ill. 

osilniialgaaniaidiats 
From “The Leisure Hour.” 
THE GARDEN. 
(Continued from page 77.) 

The existence among all civilized peoples of 
public gardens, accessible to all ranks and 
classes, is the best, as it is the most prominent, 
evidence of the universal liking which prevails 
for such artificial assemblages of all that is 
beautiful and delightful in nature. If such a 
liking were not very general, there would 
assuredly be no public gardens; and we may 
regard their increase among us of late years as 
an indication of a decided improvement in the 


popular taste and feeling, and as an augury of 


still further ameliorations in that direction. 
The public garden, like the public park, is the 
poor man’s landed estate, in which he can dis- 
port himself on his own ground, and derive at 
once recreation and instruction, pleasure and 
health. As yet, we English have fewer gar- 
dens of this kind gratuitously open to all, than 
are to be found among our neighbors. There 
is Hampton Court, and there is Kew for the 


Londoner, both exquisite of their kind, but 
both at an expensive distance; and there are 
the metropolitan garden-parks, which are more 
accessible, and which he knows how to appre- 
ciate. Of public gardens of another kind— 
gardens in which amusements and recreations, 
innocent and instructive, or dissipating and 
objectionable because demoralizing, are to be 
had on the payment of an admission fee—there 
is no lack, either in the suburbs of London, or 
in those of other large towns of the kingdom: 
in fact, throughout the country, almost every 
man who caters for the holiday-making popu- 
lace, now finds it to his interest to add the de- 
lights of a garden to such other recreative ele- 
ments as he has it in his power to provide. 

* * * * * 

But it is not in public gardens, whatever 
may be their design, whether they be arranged 
for purposes of science, as the Botanical Gar- 
dens of Paris, of London, or of Kew—or for 
those of mere pleasure, as Vauxhall, Rosher- 
ville, or Cremorne—or for pleasure and instrue- 
tion combined, as in the Zoological Gardens of 
Regent’s Park—that the visitor need expect to 
see the art of gardening carried out to perfec- 
tion. Let us endeavor to recall the idea of a 
modern garden on a grand scale, as it Im- 
pressed us some few years ago, when, following 
in the wake of her Majesty, we paid a flying 
visit to the ducal mansion of Stowe. 

It was a glorious morning in June, with a 
light balmy breeze in the air, and only a few 
feathery cirri floating aloft in the upper cloud 
region, when we entered. one of the gates of 
the outer demesne. A level road, straight as 
a plumb line, and flanked on either side bya 
grassy sward, shut in by rows of trees, and 
three miles in length, led up to the enclosed 
park, the gate of which formed a classic Roman 
arch of triumph. Passing through this gate, 
we changed the straight chalky road for a cit- 
cular gravelled drivé, completely embosomed in 
trees, and chequered with the leafy shadows 
tempering the warmth of the unclouded sun. 
On for two miles more, through leafy avenues, 
over shaven grass, skirting now the margin of 
a lake and now the bold swell of a woody hill, 
and so to the rear of the mansion and stabling 
for our weary steed. And now, after some 
welcome refreshment, for a walk in the gardens 
we had come to see. 

Crossing a wide lawn, bordered with beds of 
exquisite flowers in finest bloom; rising in tiers 
by the slope of the soil, and backed by choicest 
shrubs, we entered a shady walk redolent of 
fragrant odours from unseen plants. Thegloom 
of the walk, as it swept in a wide curve, deep- 
ened as we advanced, and through the foliage 
to the ‘left the forms of black and jagged rocks 
were dimly seen. The path led down-bill, and 
still denser grew the gloom, when our guide 
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took us by the hand, and led us through an 
opening in the solid rock, by a passage as dark 
as midnight. Twenty paces in the dark—and 
lo! we were standing in an arched grotto, and 
fronting the most magical spectack the mind 
can conceive, and which we feel at a loss to de- 
scribe. Imagine a space about the size of the 
area of Westminster Hall, but narrower. In- 
stead of walls and roof, conceive the space sur- 
rounded and covered in by a plantation of 
limes, birches and other lofty trees rising at the 
three sides and meeting in an arch at the top, 
so completely as to shut out all but a few 
patches of the dense blue sky ; and, instead of 
solid floor, conceive a surface of transparent 
crystal, in which the whole was so perfectly re- 
flected, that it was literally impossible to’ tell 
where the reality ceased and the reflection be- 
gan. The sunlight streamed in a thousand 
shafts of gold through the glimmering foliage ; 
athousand birds darted from spray to spray ; 
you saw them in the golden vault above, and 
you saw them as plainly in the golden depth 
below. So pure was the colorless flood, that 
one or two aquatic plants, whose white cups | 
reposed on its surface, seemed as though mi- | 
raculously poised in mid-air, and you half ex- 
pected to see them fall into the beautiful abyss. 
The delusion was all the more perfect, that the 





neither of the termini of which was descried, 
though the eye might follow it for nearly a mile. 
Boats were moving on its surface in the dis- 
tance, and a handsome barge was moored near 
the bank not far below. 

From this point we were led through a ter- 
raced flower-garden, continually ascending, to 
the margin of a wood tratersed by mossy walks, 
and furnished with seats at various points of 
view ; from some of these points the course of 
the river was visible for a long distance, from 
others the grand facade of the mansion; and 
from one a pastoral scene was disclosed, where 
flocks and herds were feeding, and husbandmen 
were busy at their labors. Having traversed 
the wood, an abrupt turn in the path brought 
us to the brow of a hill commanding the per- 
spective of a deep grassy vale of richest ver- 
dure, which ran round the bases of a number of 


| gentle slopes, rising variously from fifty to a 


hundred feet, and nearly all of them backed by 
noble forest trees broken into vistas here and 
there, revealing panoramas of pastoral English 
landscape, twenty, thirty, forty miles in extent. 
Nearly fronting where we stood, and on one of 
the loftiest of the group of swelling grassy 
hills, rose a Grecian temple, almost a fac-simi'e 
in size and architectural details of an ancient 
Athenian structure. On the sloping sward, in 


eye failed to detect any appearance of soil on | front of the facade, groups of idlers were lolling 
which the double vault of sun-lighted foliage | in the shade, or, seated in circles on the grass, 
could grow; where the trunks of the trees did | gave themselves up to the delicious luxury of 
not actually rise out of the water, their roots' the hour and the scene, while the voices of 
were screened by flags and reeds which grew | prattling children mingled with the gurgle of 
in it, and whose motionless, upright spears some invisible stream and the wild wood-notes 
shot down as deep into the viewless flood. Here . of the birds. 
and there flowering creepers had wound round| Crossing the green valley, and ascending the 
the trunks and branches, and, drooping pendant | opposite slope, the way led again through a 
towards the surface, courted their own shadows wilderness of immemorial trees, and up a con- 
in the glassy depth. The only sounds were the tinually rising ground. Suddenly, on reaching 
tinkling of a little rill that dripped from the | an open spot, we stood in front of an old round 
corner of the grotto into a pebbly basin at our | tower, solid as the masonry of a feudal castle. 
feet, and the songs of birds in the branches | We entered and climbed the stone staircase, 
above, who had evidently chosen that spot as a | round and round the central pillar, and but 
theatre of special enjoyment. dimly lighted by a few arrow-slits pierced at 
Retracing our steps from this matchless | intervals in the granite wall. Breathless with 


grotto, and pursuing the dark walk, we soon 
emerged upon a wild-looking glen guarded by 


some colossal tiitons in bronze ; they were clas- | 


sical figures, and they stood guardians to a clas- 
sical shrive ; for, before proceeding far, we were 
at the entrance of an alcove which led to a 
gallery of the Muses, where we were intro- 
duced to the statues in marble of nearly all the 
world-renowned thinkers and teachers whom 
mankind have delighted to honor, from the 
days of Homer to those of Sir Walter Scott. 
This noble shrine, thus nobly occupied, stood 
at the head of a grassy glade which sloped 
down to the margin of a piece of winding 
water, now narrowing to the width of a brook, 
now expanding to the dimensions of a lake, but 


the ascent, we emerged at length upon a narrow 
| gallery. Was it a delusion? Had we really 
climbed a hundred feet intothe air? or had we 
taken all that trouble and wasted all that breath 
in ascending fifteen or twenty? So it seemed 
at the first glance; for we had come out on the 
gallery not twenty feet above the summits of 
the tall trees that grew around the tower, and 
there they lay, those tree-tops, just beneath us, 
their close, compact mass of densest foliage 
showing like one vast bed of green damask 
cushions stretching away into the far distance, 
and large enough for the repose of all the Ti- 
tans of ancient fable, and temptingly inviting 
them to slumber. Or, you might imag ne the 
exquisite undulating surface, sulid asthe ground 
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you had lately quitted, save at intervals when 
a fitful gust would stir a portion of the mass, 
when you instinctively recoiled from the sight 
as though the earth were heaving beneath you. 
The view from the tower, beyond this fore- 
ground of tree-tops, embraced the area of some 
half-score counties, and on a clear day enclosed 
landmarks known to be sixty miles asunder. 
There, looking down, we recognized, showing 
like a white thread, the three-mile road along 
which we had driven, and at three other points 
of the compass three other roads of like extent, 
traversing the same demesne, and all converg- 
ing towarda the ducal park and mansion. 
(To be continued.) 





From the London Quarterly. 
LIFE IN JAVA. 
(Concluded from page 79.) 

The cultivation of opium is strictly prohibit- 
ed throughout the island; but as the demand 
for it is great, and the revenue from its sale 
considerable, large quantities are imported from 
India and Turkey. It is due to the Dutch 
government to say that though the traffic in 
opium pours vast sums into their exchequer, 
they discountengnce its use by almost all possi- 
ble means. Venders of it are bound “ not to 
sell above a given measure when it has to be 
taken beyond the precincts of their shops,” and 
licenses for its sale are granted to localities 
which are chosen yearly—a fresh selection of 
places being made each year. The idea of this 
arrangement is that as the places selected one 
year may be twenty or thirty miles from those 
chosen the next, the poorer natives, who cannot 
afford to travel that distanee frequently, for the 
purchase of the fascinating but deleterious 
drug, are compelled to do without it. Still 
further to check the trade, the licenses for the 
sale of it are rated at such prices, that none 
but the wealthiest merchants can afford to buy 
them. The day of the opium auction is one of 
the most exciting in the year. The auction 
takes place in the house of the regent, and the 
proceedings are opened by the secretary, who 
reads out the names of the towns and villages 
in the residency at which opium may be sold 
that year. A certain value is then put upon 
the license of each particular farm, and the 
bidding commences. At an auction at which 
Mr. D’Almeida was present the sum of one 
hundred and eighty thousand rupees was bid 
for the privilege of selling opium for one year 
in the town of Ngwaie. The purchaser was a 
Chinese merchant. The Javanese are rarely 
rich enough to engage in large specula- 
tions. The Chinese generally assist their cal- 
culations, at these sales, by the use of a sort 
of ready reckoner, which “ consists of an oblong 
frame of wood, divided lengthwise into two un. 
equal compartments, with parallel wires fixed 





across, leaving equal spaces between each. Qh 
these wires are arranged balls, which can by 
shifted up and down, two being in each small 
division, and five in the larger one.” On the 
day of sale referred to, the government made 
no less than a million of rupees. 

The native manufacturers are not on a level 
with the progress of the people in agriculture, 
Their mechanical skill is very inferior. All 
their agricultural implements are rude. Their 
weaving of cotton and silk fabrics is indifferent. 
They make a coarse, unglazed, and unartistic 
pottery. But they are excellent boat-builders, 
and are clever in particular departments of 
metal working. The celebrated Ariss, or native 
dagger, which everybody wears, ladies and 
little boys as well as men, is often of very ex- 
quisite design and workmanship, and commands 
a high price in the market. The paper made 
in Java from a sort of papyrus is very poor. 
Their architecture, too, is mean in the extreme. 
Nothing has been attempted in the way of 
buildings since the conversion of the Javanese 
to the Mohammedan faith. In many places 
are found the ruins of once beautiful structures, 
and yet beautiful even in their decay; but they 
all betray their relation to Hinduism, a religion 
far more poetical, and therefore more inspiring, 
than thatof Mohammed. The temples of Java 
are unimposing and rude, partly because the 
people are not naturally inclined to their creed, 
and partly because there is nothing in it to call 
forth artistic taste. 

The Javanese are very musical. Their mv- 
sic is always extemporary, but singularly sweet. 
The principal instrument used in their or- 
chestras is the gamalan, which consists of 
several gongs of various sizes, fixed on a wooden 
frame with four legs. Sometimes these gongs 
are of enormous size, and might be used com- 
fortably for a bath. When heard close at 
hand, their tone is noisy and deafening, but at 
a distance it is sweet and lulling. They are 
struck ‘‘according to the fancy of the player, 
each producing a different tone.” Another in- 
strument is something like a rude violoncello, 
“about four feet long, with an oval back—the 
finger-board, tail-piece, and pegs being of 
ivory.” Two wires compose the strings, which 
on being tightly drawn produce sounds far 
from pleasing. The drum is essential to a na 
tive orchestra ; it is oblong in shape, and played 
with the hands instead of drum-sticks, the 
player sitting cross-legged on the ground, with 
the instrument on his lap. There is also 4 
sort of hybrid fiddle, which the natives call 
rabup, the sounds of which are so faint, that 
when Mr. D’Almeida stood near and watched 
the fiddler attentively, as he bent his head “to 
the motions of the fiddl:stick, apparently rapt 
in enchantment,” he could not catch a single 
note, harmonious or otherwise. However much 
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the Javanese foil in fiddles; they are the first | ing, as they believe, the vengeance of Allah from 
nation in the world for gongs, the tone of| the heads of his family and relatives.” They 
which has been pronounced by one of the most| have a system of social visiting which more 
eminent English musicians peculiarly sweet and | than atones for many of their national eccen- 
deep. tricities. Visits are always paid in the even- 
They are exceedingly fond of dancing spec-|ing; and if the inmates of any hpuse wish to 
tacles. Whenever a company of dancers ap-| avoid seeing callers, “the front verandah or 
pears, a crowd is sure to be attracted. A dan- | reception-room is not lighted, in which case the 
seuse, whom Mr. D’Almeida saw, exhibited | visit of any but the most intimate friends would 
some natural grace in her movements. “ In| be considered an intrusion.” This custom, 
one hand she held a Chinese fan, which in the | however, applies mainly to the Dutch colonists; 
dance she coquetted with as well as a Spanish | and it might be imitated with great advantage 
donna might have done ; whilst in some stages | in the homes of Europe. 



































of the performance she concealed her face 
beneath a frightful mask, removing it occasion- 
ally with the unemployed hand.” The perfor- 
mance does not seem to have captivated Mr. 
D’ Almeida, though it was evidently appreciated 
by the natives, who clapped their hands, and 
gave utterance to hearty cheers. In more 
athletic sports the Javanese are very far behind 
the natives of India. The game of football, 
however, is a national sport, which the natives 
enter into with great enthuthiasm. “The ball 
is made of basket-work, with many apertures, 
so that it may be easily caught when falling or 
rolling.” They are also very fond of a more 
cruel sport, that of ‘“‘deadly combats between 
wild animals.” The sensational scene on such 
occasions is the fight between the tiger and the 
buffalo. Their hunting is of a very cowardly 
order. ‘The sportsmen are perched up in 
little huts, secured to the upper part of the 
trunk of some large tree, where they wait in 
readiness to pull the trigger on the appearance 
of any bird or beast, frightened to the spot by 
a large number of the regent’s men, who sur- 
round the forest, and by their loud shouts, 
yells, and cries, startle the animals from their 
lairs, compelling them to run, in a state of ex- 
citement and distraction, into the very teeth of 
danger.” 

The Javanese are very polite. Their eti 
quette is strict and elaborate. Whenever a 
stranger approaches a native who happens to be 
riding on horseback, the latter immediately 
dismounts, and waits until the traveller has 
passed by, bowing continually. Peasants lead- 
ing horses, on catching sight of strangers, 
“suddenly check their animals, lead them off 
the main road, and, with hat in hand, stand un 
covered” until the travellers have passed. 
Their respect for office is unbounded ; it amounts 
to positive devotion. A young chief, son of 
the regent, was following close upon a deer, 
when a huntsman, in the act of plunging his 
kriss into the animal, accidentally inflicted a 
slight wound in the leg of the young man. As 
the only alternative left, in order to expiate 
what in the eyes of the natives is regarded as a 
dreadful crime, the huntsman immediately 
withdrew and committed suicide; thus avert- 
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EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN PARIS. 
I am induced to say a word upon the very nu- 


merous employments to females in France, which 
are not opento themat home. The books of nine- 
tenths of the retail shops in Paris are kept by 
women. I do not remember a coffee-house in 
the city, the counter of which is not presided 
over by awoman. And-not only do women act 
as sellers in such establishments as are natu- 
rally fitted for them, but even in groceries, hard- 
ware-shops, wood. yards, fruit-shops, butcheries, 
ete. In these places the book-keeper is a 
woman, fenced in and separated from the rest 
by « frame-work of glass. The ticket-sellers at 
the railway stations are principally women. I[ 
have had the pleasure of purchasing a seat dail 

of a good-looking young person of about twenty- 
four years. Women even guard the stations, and 
some of the less-frequented crossings. Women 
cry the rate of exchange every afternoon after 
the Bourse hours; and more numbers of the 
newspapers are disposed of by women than by 
men. I never saw yet a newsboy in France. 
ln the porters’ lodges in the city there are as 
many portresses as porters, and a landlord would 
prefer to take for this service a woman without 
a husband than a man without a wife. In 
small houses, where only one person is re- 
quired, that one person is awoman. Omnibus 
conductors submit their waybills at the transfer 
offices to women for inspection and ratification. 
Women let donkeys for rides at Montmorency, 
and saddle them too. Women undertake the 
moving of furniture, agree with you as to the 


price, and you will find them quite as respon- 
sible as men. Without multiplying instances, 
you will see that a number of avenues are open 
to females here, which in England are closed. 
There are other capacities in which women are 
employed in France, which I trust and believe 
would never be accepted by women at home: 
a brigade of street sweepers contains an equal 
number of males and females. There are fe- 
male chiffonniers and old clo’ women. A.com- 


plete establishment of a fruit and vegetable | 


pedlar consists of a cart, aman to shout and 
sell, and a woman and a horse harnessed into 
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straps to drag. In the country, women labor 
in the ficld, and thresh and winnow in the 
barns. 
pity, I employed an old grandmother to weed 
an alley and tend a strawberry-bed and haw- 
thorne grove, in which I take an unnatural 
interest, considering that they grow on land 
not my own.—Paris Letter. 


THE CROAKERS. 
FROM GOETHE, BY DR, HEDGE. 


The pond in the meadow was frozen tight, 
The frogs beneath, in a doleful plight, 
Could no more leap as they had done— 
Their gambols stopped, and all their fun. 
Half numb, they murmured dreamily 
What they would do when they were free. 
Once clear of winter’s icy yoke, 

They promised never more to croak ; 

No more in concert would they rail, 

But each should sing like a nightingale. 
The south wind blew, the ice gave way, 
The frogs once more could frisk and play; 
They stretched their limbs, they leaped ashore, 
And they—croaked as drearily as before. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovur anpD Mrat.—The Flour market is at a com- 
plete stand, and it is utterly impossible to give re- 
liable quotations. 500 bbls. choice extra family sold 
at $10a10 50. In Rye Flour and Corn Meal no 
transactions are reported. 

Grain.—The Wheat market is feverish, and there 
being no demand either for milling or exportation, 

rices are entirely nominal. A small sale of Rye at 

160. 3000 bush. Yellow Corn sold at $1 25al 30, 


but buyers now refuse to pay these figures. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 
One insertion 60 cts. 
Two insertions 
Three insertious ° 
For every additional insertion 
For every additional line or part thereof 
Always payable when ordered. 
Philada, 3d mo. 11, 1 865. 


OOKS FOR SALE:— 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages) price----+--+--+++ $2.00 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) the 4th volume 
out of priot cocccee cccececece ° i 

Journal of John Woolman, 1.00 
Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 
The Works of isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2100 pp, 5.00 
Journal of Hugh Judge etter eee 70 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interesting 

accounts of early Friends, and the settlement of Friends’ 

Meetinzs; with engravings: 580 pages 
Familiar Letters of Aun Willson: «+--+ e--- se eeeeeeeeeees 
Central School Reader 
Sister Ruth’s Stories, or Evenings with John Woolman.- --- 
Comly’s Keader, (for schools or private families.) 
Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader 
Memoirs of Ann Byrd, Rufus Hall, and Isaac Martin, each. - 
And various books belonging to “The Book Association of 

Friends, of Philadelphia.” EmMok Comty, 
4th mo. 8, 1665 w.y.grts. “No. 131 North 7th st, Phila. 


Poorer eee rer . 


UTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, oF PaILapetpata. 
Office. No. 5, 8. Fifth Street. CHARTER PERPETUAL, MUTUAL 
SYSTEM EXCLUSIVELY. Ist mo., 1865, Assets $76,881 88. 
_ Directors,—CALEB CLOTHIER, WILLIAM P. REEDER, SENECA E. MALONE, 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, TH)MAS MATHER, JOSEPH W. MOORE, T. E. CHAP- 
‘MAN, EDWARD M. NEEPLES, SIMEON MATLACK, WILSON M. JENKINS. 
AARON W. GASKILL, LUKENS WEBSTER. 
Cates CLoruirk, President. SENECA E. Matonr, Vice President. 
Taomas Matuer, Treasurer. T. KLwoop CHaPman, Secretary. 
6t. 4.1.422 FMN, 


I might say that, from a motive of 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE. A Boarpine ScHOOL For 
GIRLS. 4 
‘HE SPRING AND SuMMER TERM of this healthfully and beauti- 
fully located Institution, will open, 5th month 22d, 1865, and 
continue in session twelve weeks. for terms of admission and 
other particulars, see circular, which may be had on application 
to the Principals, Attleboro P. 0., Bucks naa Pennsylvania. 


ISRAEL J. GRAHAME. si 
4. 1. 13t, 624. Jane P.Gnauame, s Principals. 


f\HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 24 St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makesa specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. Wwex F. 


EMOVAL.—BENJaMIN STRATTON would inforth his friends and 
the public generally, that he has removed his Lapies’ Sox 
store from 910 Arch Street, to 237 South Eighth Street, where 
he hopes by strict attention to business, to receive the patronage 
qyat he has heretofore been favored with. 
4. 1, 4t, 422. w. x. n. 


ine AGENCY.—Jonathan Tylor offers himself, in connection 
with his other business, asa Land Agent for the Society of 
triends and others, who may want to purchase lands within the 
limits of the Southern quarter. He is weil acquainted with most 
of the Friends belonging to this quarter, and much of the lands 
near its particular meetungs. Northern Friends and others who 
may Wish to purchase lands amongst us are particularly invited 
to this advertisement, and if they wish to come and see said lands 
by the way of Philadelphia, should take the morning train from 
Broad and Prime streets to Harrington, Delaware, then the stage, 
which runs daily to Denton, where they way enquire tor J. Tylor, 
who will give every facility in his power to enable them to go 
about and see the lands for sale, and make selections that they 


may wish to purchase. Address 
. J. TYLOR, Denton, Md. 


References.—J. C. Turnpenny, corner 10th and Spruce, Phila. 
Dillwyn Parrish, 1017 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
J. Jamison, 66 and 683 N. Water street, Phila. 
J. Pearson, 119 Light st. Wharf, Baltimore. 

8.11, 12t, 5.27,P.wv.ngz. . 


ALL PAPER AND WINDOW-SHADE STORE.—Plain, Fig- 
ured and Decorative Wail Papers; Window-shades in light 
and dark colors, plain and guilt bordered ; also Vil Cloth and Lin- 
en, for shading; Fireboard aud ‘Transom papers, &c., &c. 
Workmen sent to any part of the country, at city rates. 
SAMUEL F. BALDERSTON & SON, ° 
‘No. 902 Spriug Garden Street, Philada. 
3.11. 12t. $.6.x "2D. 


N ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, by Fuaienps’ Ceremony; ( will 
answer where one party is not a member,) and filled up in 

a beautiful manner, specimens of which way be seen, Also Wed- 

ding Cards and Invitations, either engraved, printed, or written, 

in superior styles, with box for the Certificate. and envelopes of 

the finest quality. for the Cards, all of them sent by mail, if re- 

uisite. T. E. CoapmMan, No. 5 South Fifth Street. 

12t. 325.610. v 8 N. 


RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 Market Street, 
below Ninth, invite an examination of their stock of House- 
keeping and Building Hardware, ‘fools and Cutlery. Its variety 
will be constantly increased by the addition of new and improved 
articles. Clothes-wringers, of several patierns, for sale, Printed 
Catalogues of our Gvods, combined with many useful recipes, 
and other information, furnisbed on application. 
3. 25, 50t. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 


\HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY, at Coatesville, Chester Coun- 
ty Pa. The Spring Term of this Institution will commence 
on the 27th of Third month, and continue 12 weeks. 
Price for this Term, $60. J.K. Tayior, Principal. 
2 mo. 18, 12t. 415f. x. n. ‘ 
i UNDERSIGNED informs his Friends, that he has taken the 
STORK, No. 107 North 4th Street, above Arch, where he will 
keep a good assortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES & VESTINGS, 
which he will make to order, aud in gvod style,, at reasonable 
prices; particular attention given to Friends’ clothing. 


2d mo. 18, 1865, 13t. 513. F. 1. v. P. Wu. Hawkins. 


M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment ofready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “ Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuuerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 


PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
Book, PAMPHLET And general Jos PRINTERS, 243 Arch St. 





